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TO OUR READERS. 


We have always reserved this page for various inquiries relative to 
Prisons and the Proper Treatment of Criminals. There are many abuses 
to be corrected, and many good things to be commended. We hope that 
persons will forward answers to inquiries which affect so vitally the high- 
est interests of society. The following will be eminently suggestive of 
what we want, and also show better than a labored essay what we design 
to accomplish : — 


I. Admission of Prisoners. What is done in reference to their cloth- 
ing, cleanliness, &c. ? 

Il. Admission of Visitors.. Is there a charge made at the door? If so, 
what is the amount of it, and what is done with the income? 

III. Moral Treatment. Is there a proper classification and valuable 
instruction ? 

IV. The Income. How is the income derived, and what trades are in- 
troduced? How many hours are required for labor? Does the prison 
sustain itself ? 

V. Punishments. Is there solitary confinement, corporeal punishment, 
or chains ? 

VI. Religious Instruction. Is there preaching every Sunday! Is there 
a Sunday School? Are Catholics compelled to attend Protestant ser- 
vices? Is the Bible generally distributed? What is the manner of 
distribution? Is it generally read? What are the religious views of 
prisoners generally ? 

VII. £xrercise. How much are convicts allowed to exercise? 

VIII. Discharge of Prisoners. At what time of the day! What means 
are placed in their hands? Are they furnished with new clothing! Is 
there any society for the purpose of aiding them? 

IX. Vices of Prisoners. What are they? Drunkenness, gambling, 
profane swearing, &c.? How are prohibited articles obtained ? 


These, and many other questions, we would be glad to have answered. 
If any prison-keeper can send a reply to only one, it would be gratefully 
received; or by sending reports of their prisons. Our object is to pre- 
vent crime and not punishment, and to effect a moral Reform in criminals. 
In order to carry out our benevolent operations, we must know the cause 
as well as the remedies of crime. We may accomplish much good, but 
we need the hearty co-operation of the whole community. 
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LABORS OF HON. ROBERT RANTOUL, Jun. 





In our two preceding numbers, we have given a brief 
sketch of Mr. Rantoul’s Life and Character, and also of the 
state of the controversy when he commenced his labors on 
the subject of Capital Punishment. Leaving now the usual 
course of argument as pursued by the advocates of the 
death-penalty, we approach a more agreeable and less intri- 
cate labor: that of contemplating briefly the intellectual 
qualities of Mr. Rantoul. As a debater, few men ever 
excelled him. In presenting, as we have, his manner of 
meeting the arguments of his opponents, we have really 
anticipated this part of our subject. Glad are we of this, 
for already we find our essay reaching a length that we 
never intended. It only remains that we give some idea 
of his eloquence; for, in some of his Speeches, he was 
seldom excelled. It was not the massy eloquence of Web- 
ster, nor the classic purity of Everett. But there was a 
clearness, force, and earnestness, that produced conviction. 
Disdaining affected passion, and all the pomp of declama- 
tion, with a single bound he entered into the very heart of 
his subject. ‘Eloquence comes,’ says Mr. Webster, ‘if it 
come at all, like the outbreaking of a fountain from the 
earth, or the bursting forth of volcanic fires, with sponta- 
neous, original, native force. . . . The clear conception 
out-running the deductions of logic, the high purpose, the 
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firm resolve, the dauntless spirit, speaking on the tongue, 
beaming from the eye, informing every feature, and urging 
the whole man onward, right onward, to his object, — this, 
this is eloquence; or rather, it is something greater and 
higher than all eloquence,—it is action, noble, sublime, 
godlike action. ‘Tried by this standard, Mr. Rantoul was 
eloquent. Well do we remember when he delivered the 
Annual Address before the Massachusetts Society for the 
Abolition of Capital Punishment. For nearly two hours, he 
chained the audience by the force of his eloquence. As he 
passed along, from argument to argument, from fact to fact, 
without even a note before him, he fastened conviction upon 
every heart. His words were ‘like apples of gold in pictures 
of silver” It was the simple, unadorned, native eloquence 
of virtue. It has been well said by one of our purest writers, 
that, ‘in order, to be a truly eloquent or persuasive speaker, 
nothing is more necessary than to be a virtuous man.’* To 
close this part of our subject, we will give two specimens of 
his eloquence, which we think have seldom been equalled. 
One is on Nave con, the other on Education. Mr. Rantoul 
was himself © ceply interested in this subject, and was on the 
Massachusetts Board of Education for a series of years. 
He accepted the invitation of the Mechanics’ Association 
to deliver an oration before them on the Anniversary of our 
National Independence. ‘This was the first of a series of 
brilliant discourses, which, at intervals, during seventeen 
years, have won for him so high a place among the orators 
of America. It was mainly devoted to the position of 
Europe during the forty years that had elapsed since the 
commencement of the first French Revolution. It was an 
eloquent production. Speaking of Napoleon, of whom 
Walter Scott once said, ‘he had but to stamp on the earth, 


and millions rose up at his command, he thus described his 
wild and erratic career: — 


‘The greatest Captain of the age, when he found it impossible 
to reach the common asylum of the unfortunate, in this home of 


* Blair: Lecture 34. 
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liberty, threw himself upon the magnanimity of England, and was 
consigned to a barren volcanic rock of the Atlantic, swept by the 
perpetual trade-winds, and alternately drenched by torrents of 
rain, or scorched by the fierce rays of the tropical sun. On this 
inhospitable isle, he lingered out the sad remnant of his days; 
and that he preserved to the last his characteristic traits is wit- 
nessed by the fact, that, in the hour of his dissolution, the dress 
of his battles covered him; the field-bed of Austerlitz supported 
his sinking frame; and the sword of Marengo lay beneath his 
pillow. He is now resting in the bosom of that rock of the 
ocean; the stone of his prison-palace is laid over his ashes; 
the Roman cement covers him who tamed the Roman eagle. His 
fame will flourish in perennial youth, and, like the Phoenix, rise 
freshly from his tomb as often as successive revolutions shall con- 
vulse the world.’ 


There are few passages in ancient or modern history 
that excel this in power and grasp of thought. The other 
passage is one on an entirely different subject, but equally 
strong and brilliant. Speaking of the progress and pros- 
perity of the human race, and the ultimate triumph of 
truth, he bursts forth, as Webster would say, ‘like the out- 
breaking of a fountain from the earth, into the following 
truly eloquent strain : — 


‘When delusion has died of old age, truth will still flourish in 
eternal vigor. She renews her youth like the eagle. When to 
mortal eyes she appears vanishing for ever, behold, like the young 
sun rejoicing in his course, she rises again. She is not of created 
things, and is therefore exempt from their destiny. God’s well- 
beloved daughter knows neither age nor decay. Before the work 
of creation began, she was with the Father of all things; and, 
when time shall have ceased to-be, she will stand before his throne, 
and still bask in the living light of the ineffable presence.’ 


We suppose that it was partly owing to his power as an 
orator that Mr. Rantoul was chosen as the United States 
District Attorney under Mr. Polk’s administration. He was 
one of the counsel at the celebrated trial of the Knapps for 
the murder of Mr. White, at Salem, with Mr, Webster 
on the other side. Combined with his eloquence, there was 
a boldness tempered with true prudence. He attacked every 
error fearlessly, and yet scarcely ever offended. He under- 


stood that great secret of an argument, learned by so very 
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few, to answer an opponent, and yet not lose him in debate. 
He was prepared to measure lances with any one on his 
favorite subject. Rarely could he find an opponent; and, 
since his time, they have all fled. ‘The poor gallows has 
become old and decrepit, and is on its way to the grave, 
and its friends have gone to its funeral. We can begin to 
breathe freely, and to utter the great words of Whittier: — 


‘Thank God! that we have lived to see the time 
When the great truth begins at last to find 
An utterance from the deep heart of mankind, 

Earnest and clear, that ALL REVENGE IS CRIME! 

That man is nobler than a creed,— that all 
Restraint upon him must consult his good, 

Hope’s sunshine linger on his prison-wall, 
And love look in upon his solitude.’ 


Well do we remember those days when the Committee, 
all so grave, sat in the great hall of the State House, and 
gave us a hearing. On such occasions, Mr. Rantoul was 
at home. It was a great treat to hear him. Then there 
was Wendell Phillips, with his highly polished style, and an 
eloquence unsurpassed. ‘Then there was John Pierpont, 
with his terrible invective, especially when he touched the 
famous passage, ‘Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man 
shall his blood be shed.’ Then would come the modest 
J. A. Andrew, an eminent lawyer, with his long array of 
facts, showing that crime always increased after executions. 
At a later period, Amasa Walker, known as the zealous 
advocate of Peace, came in from the Senate Chamber, and 
urged that the adoption of the Maine Law on Capital 
Punishment would be the most expedient; for then one 
year must elapse between sentence and execution, and that 
possibly then the culprit might be left to die a natural 
instead of a legal death. Here was the doctrine of expe- 
diency. ‘This was carried. At the final meeting, the fol- 
lowing incident occurred. The famous Lyman Beecher, 
the father of the ten Beechers, became alarmed lest the 
gallows should go down. We stated that there were at 
least seventy clergymen in Boston in favor of the death- 
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penalty, and yet not one dared to come forward and defend 
their own views; yea, more, that we had even offered to 
pay for an article on that side, and that we would publish 
it besides in our own periodical. So daring an offer, and 
withal so liberal, aroused the Rev. Divine. The hall was 
full. It was in the heat of debate. ‘The venerable old man 
arose, and said to us, ‘ What will you give me to write an 
article for the Prisoners’ Friend on Capital Punishment ?’ 
‘A dollar a page, was the immediate reply. This was a 
good price for an editor to pay to one to oppose him on his 
favorite theory. We urged him to arise in his seat, and 
give his views on the spot. He immediately opened his 
battery; and, going back to Noah just as he was leaving the 
Ark to re-people a desolate world, he urged that the pas- 
sage, ‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood,’ &c., was still binding 
on the human race, notwithstanding the divine Mission of 
Jesus, who said ‘he came not to destroy men’s lives, 
but to save them.’ The Committee heard him patiently, 
as though the famous passage had never before been pre- 
sented, and, from courtesy, appointed another meeting. 
The day came, and probably the last that will be held on 
that subject. ‘The divine was present, but no persuasion 
could arouse him to another attack. Wendell Phillips, 
Amasa Walker, and William Lloyd Garrison made some 
of their best speeches. The poor gallows was in a tottering 
condition. ‘There was not even one left to do it reverence. 
It had years before been removed from the market-place 
and the highway, as a common nuisance, to the jail-yard, 
where a few invited guests could enjoy the horrible banquet; 
and where even the common people, for whose benefit it 
was specially designed, could not be allowed to enter. 
The meeting closed. ‘The venerable doctor was silent. The 
article was never written; and, more than that, there is not 
even one advocate of the gallows that would dare risk his 
reputation to send us an article on legal killing. The vic- 
tory is ours. ‘The gallows is hid away. It is rare to meet 
with one now. ‘There is one, however, in the jail in Salem, 
on which Knapp was hung, and even the cap, all bloody ; 
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but it is stowed away in the garret, where the boys, cannot 
go, among the moles and the bats, an object of curiosity to 
show what sort of a civilization there was once in Massa- 
chusetts. In giving the history of this debate, we ought, 
however, not to omit a certain man, who used to go about 
lamenting the degeneracy of thetimes ; that even the present 
generation could speak ill of the gallows, an instrument so 
dear to their fathers, who could kill Indians and hang 
witches. He was always on hand. He was a poor, sick, 
erratic genius, who found his way to the Committee, and 
doled out his annual speech. He loved to go back to Noah, 
Moses, Abimelech, the son of Jerubbaal, and Gideon and 
Agag, with Nadab and Abihu, and Koran, Dathan, and 
Abiram, and the children of Israel in Shittem. When he 
found himself going away back to Cain, before the flood, or 
forward to the Sermon on the Mount, he used to hold up! 
We hardly know whether to keep his memory green, or to 
give immortality to his name by placing him among the 
worthies of old. But, as he was ‘the last of the Mohi- 
cans,” we will honor him by giving his book in a note." 
Those days are past. A slight attempt to revive the gal- 
lows has been made in the Senate, by an old and venerable 
Attorney, who had lingered in the courts till he was 
reminded of the words of the Psalmist: ‘The days of our 
years are threescore years and ten; and if, by reason of 
strength, they be fourscore years, yet is their strength labor 
and sorrow, for it is soon cut off, and we fly away.’ More 
from veneration for his gray hairs than from any reverence 
for the gallows, his ‘resolve’ passed the Senate; but the 
House refused to entertain the Bill. He was alarmed for 
the public safety, and really conceived that it would have a 
wholesome effect to have a‘* hanging’ now and then. He 


probably was nerved up to the work by the famous stanza 
of one of our nervous poets : — 


* An Examination of Mr. Rantoul’s Report for abolishing Capital Punish- 
ment in Massachusetts. By Bensamin Doie. Boston: Printed for the 
Author. 1837. 
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* Rouse ye, good clergymen, servants of God ; 

Stand by my side while I fight for your fun; 

Hanging preserves us from shedding of blood, 
Remedy like it there never was one. 

Rally your forces, thump pulpits, and be 

Clerical guards of the good gallows-tree : 

What if our Saviour denounces the lay ? 

You gq for hanging — for hanging! Hurrah!’ 


The incorporation of the Maine Law into the Statutes 
of Massachusetts, if it has not effectually killed the gallows; 
probably has given it a lingering consumption; and has at 
least one merit, the sorely confounding its advocates; for 
what Governor would have the hardihood or folly to order 
an execution after the culprit had been kept one year at 
hard work in the State Prison?* No. Such is the force of 
public opinion that even the Executive is glad to find ‘a 
city of refuge’ The following anecdote will show how the 
Governor of Maine manages to get round the ‘old law,’ 
notwithstanding Noah and Moses, or to evade the carrying 
out the new law. In the year 1843, we visited a criminal 
named Thorn, who was sentenced to be executed. Of 
course, he could not be made a victim on the altar of public 
vengeance till the expiration of one year. The public mind 
had then cooled down. He behaved well, and was earning 
his daily bread, amply secured within the walls of the State 
Prison, and surrounded with those religious and moral 
influences that might become available to a new and better 
life. What could be gained by the execution of such a 


* The following is the law of Maine: ‘No person sentenced to death is 
to be executed under one year ; nor then till the whole record of his convic- 
tion and sentence shall be certified by the clerk, under the seal of the court, 
to the Executive (Governor) of the State; nor until a warrant shall be issued 
by said executive authority, under seal of the State, directed to the sheriff, 
commanding him to cause the sentence of death to be executed by hanging 
the offender by the neck, within the walls or enclosure of the State Prison in 
Thomaston. ‘The sheriff (unless sick) shall be present at execution, with ¢1wo 
of his deputies. He shall request the attendance of the county attorney and 
twelve citizens, including a surgeon and physician to be present; and shall 
permit the prisoner’s counsel such minister of the gospel as the prisoner 
desires, and his relations to be present, and such other officer or guard as he 
may see fit to employ.’ 
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man? The great ends of public justice were secured. 
Society was safe, and murder was no more rife in the com- 
munity than before. Time passed on. The law itself is 
seventeen years old, and will soon obtain a vigorous man- 
hood. Massachusetts, not to proud too follow a sister State, 
or rather, perhaps, a child of hers, one day took the com- 
munity by surprise, and added her law t8 the statutes of 
the ancient Commonwealth; a step, we presume, hardly 
anticipated by the Puritans when they hung witches! 
The year expired. The culprit saw no gallows erected 
before his eyes. The sheriff had no warrant. The advo- 
eates of hanging were sorely disappointed. Were the days 
of the gallows ended? Years passed and they could not 
say, — 


‘Up and make ready, ye lovers of fun! 
On with your holiday dress, and be gay ! 
Now that the sheriff has work to be done, 
Business with pleasure he mingles to-day. 
Some may go hunting with guns; and a few, 
Rods in their hands, little fish may pursue; 
Ours is the sport which is sanctioned by law, 
We go a hanging, a hanging! Hurrah!’ 


What was to be done? A friend said to the Executive 
one day, ‘ How is this? You have a law, and by that law 
the man ought to be hanged.” ‘What man?’ said the 
Governor, as if waking up from a reverie. ‘ Why, a crimi- 
nal in yonder prison. ‘The year has long passed, and yet 
no execution is ordered” ‘I do not know any thing about 
the man,’ replied the Governor, much to the surprise of his 
friend. ‘ What!’ he exclaimed, ‘are you the Chief Magis- 
trate, and not know about such a case?’ ‘I do not know 
the case officially, he replied, with great sang froid. So 
the man lives, and will probably, by being not known offi- 
cially by any Governor, die a natural instead of a legal 
death. Whether we shall have a Massachusetts Governor 
that will imitate the Maine Governor, or like Gen. Jackson, 
‘take the responsibility,’ remains to be seen. There is a 
case now on hand in the prison at Charlestown; and if 
death, the great leveller of the innocent and the guilty, does 
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not take him to himself, the Executive will have a chance 
to see whether he is to know him officially or not. Our 
opinion is that Massachusetts will never have a Chief 
Magistrate who will dare to brave public opinion, and erect 
another gallows in this Commonwealth. If the Old Bay 
State remains firm, then, as already in Michigan, Rhode 
Island, and Wisconsin, the gallows-tree will totter and fall, 
and the people will say Amen. ‘The Commonwealth is 
really ‘in a fix;’ for the Legislature dare not entirely repeal 
the law, and the Executive dare not carry it into execution. 
The law itself, instead of the culprit, will probably be exe- 
cuted! A happy fate for all enactments of so barbarous a 
character! The Sheriff may retire from his office! 


‘ Who can reflect, unmoved, upon the round 
Of smooth and solemnized complacencies, 
By which, in Christian lands, from age to age, 
Profession mocks performance? Earth is sick 
And Heaven is weary of the hollow words 
Which states and kingdoms utter when they talk 
Of truth and justice.” — Worpsworts. 


We have lived to witness a great day. The work goes 
bravely forward. We can already enter with a good heart 
into the great work of improving the moral condition of the 
prisoner. ‘The gloomy cell is to be entered. ‘To borrow 
the words of the lamented Channing: ‘ Private Christians, 
selected at once for their judiciousness and philanthropy, 
by conversation, look, and encouragement, must touch 
within the convict chords which have long since ceased to 
vibrate ; must awaken new hopes; must show him that all 
is not lost. Who has brought about this glorious day? 
Not he who has 


















‘folded his arms on his bosom, 
And slept, and never heard 

The measured tread of the trampling feet, 
And the oft-repeated word, 

That come from the solemn conclave 
Of the people met to plan 

Some better laws, to aid the cause 

Of the happiness of man.’ 
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No. No. It has been from the labors of a few noble 
spirits, self-sacrificing men, who have gone about crying in 
the wilderness, ‘ Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make his 
paths straight.’ They have gone out, a precious few, with 
their ‘raiment of camel’s hair, a leathern girdle about their 
loins, and for their meat locusts and wild honey.” They 
have ‘laid the axe at the root of the trees,’ and ‘every tree 
which bringeth not forth good fruit has been hewn down, 
and cast into the fire.’ It may be called a weak humanity ; 
we may be men of one idea; and we are even thankful for 
that, for some men live their lives through, and never have 
one idea. We have only to reply, that, if this is a weakness, 
it is the weakness of Dr. Jounson, of Buacxstone, of Brc- 
carta, and Monresquiev. It is the weakness of Erasmus 
and Sir Tuomas Mors, of CaiLLincwortu and Go.LpsmiITH, 
of Franxuin and Livineston, of Rusu and Howarp, of 
Fox and Pitt, of WiLserrorce and Romi.uy, of Ranroun 
and Sumner; and of Him ‘of whom the world was not 
worthy ;’ who ‘came not to destroy men’s lives, but to 


save them.’ We should love to linger here; but the length 
of our article reminds us that we must close, and give the 
remainder in our next number. 





MY MOTHER. 


My Mother’s voice! How often creeps 
Its cadence on my lonely hours, 
Like healing on the wings of sleep, 
Or dew on the unconscious flowers ! 
I might forget her melting prayer, 
While ’wildering pleasures madly fly ; 
But in the still, unbroken air, 
Her gentle tones come stealing by ; 
And years of sin and manhood flee, 
And leave me at my mother’s knee. —N. P. Wixus. 











STATE REFORM SCHOOL, WESTBORO’, MASS. 


We have long been wishing to present to our readers 
some account of this noble institution; but such has been 
the crowded state of our columns, that we have been unable. 
We have visited the institution, and found it in a good 
state. Fortunately for us and our readers, we find in the 
‘ Boston Herald’ some very able articles on the whole subject, 
and we therefore give the following as a commencement 
of the history of an institution which is now exciting the 
admiration of thousands in our own country, as well as in 
the Old World. The institution was inspected under the 
most favorable circumstances by Mr. J. R. 8S. Van Vieet, a 
gentleman well qualified for the task. He went up with 
the Grand Jury, and, not content with simply taking a hasty 
glance, he says :— 


‘Not satisfied with an hour in such an institution, we yielded to 
the solicitation of the Superintendent, and remained until the 
next day, which afforded ample time to observe the workings of 
one of the noblest institutions in the world, but which has per- 
formed its holy office so noiselessly and unostentatiously, that it 
is not sufficiently known nor appreciated, even in our own Com- 
monwealth. ‘lhe institution is also in its infancy, inasmuch as it 
was not until 1846 that the Legislature resolved to establish it. 
The criminal statistics of the State constantly demonstrated that 
crime was not diminishing, notwithstanding the thirty-four Prisons 
of the Commonwealth. Some of the legislators began to regard 
the Prisons of Massachusetts very much as Sidney Smith did 
those of England, in 1821, when he said of them,—‘ There are 
in every county in England, large public schools maintained at 
the expense of the county, for the encouragement of profligacy 
and vice, and for providing a proper succession of house-breakers, 
profligates, and thieves. ‘They are schbvols, too, conducted with- 
out the smallest degree of partiality or favor ; there being no man, 
however mean his birth, or obscure his situation. whe may not 
easily procure admission to them. ‘The moment any young per- 
son evinces the slightest propensity for these pursuits, he is 
provided with food, clothing, and lodging, and put to his studies 
under the most accomplished thieves and cut-throats the country 
can supply.’ 

The truthfulness of the idea thus presented, impressed the 
legislator$ of °46 with the necessity of trying the experiment of 
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another school,—of a school for the ‘ Reformation of Juvenile 
Offenders,’ in which they would not be subjected to the degra- 
dation of prison discipline, and be otherwise separated from 
vicious influences; where they would be taught their duty to 
God and man, and prepared to earn an honest livelihood by ho- 
norable industry in some trade or agricultural employment, and in 
which they would receive such an intellectual education as would 
fit them properly to discharge the common business of life. 

To carry out their intentions, they authorized the appointment 
of Commissioners, to purchase land, erect suitable buildings, and 
mature a system for the government of the proposed school. 
These Commissioners were Alfred Dwight Foster, Robert Rantoul, 
and Samuel H. Walley, jr. They had no sooner entered upon 
their duties, than one of them received a letter from Hon. Theo- 
dore Lyman, offering ten thousand dollars towards promoting this 
noble charity, provided the name of the donor should be withheld, 
not only from the public, but from every person, except the Com- 
missioner with whom he communicated. The money and the 
terms were accepted. As the institution advanced, and gave 
evidence of usefulness, Mr. Lyman became still more interested 
in its success, and made a further donation of ten thousand dollars, 
still imposing the profoundest secrecy. In his will he bequeathed 
fifty thousand more; and after his death, for the first time, the 
name of the generous donor was made known. 

The correspondence between the Commissioner, (Mr. Foster), 
and Mr. Lyman is carefully preserved in the institution, and is 
quite interesting. The secrecy with which Mr. Lyman conducted 
his benevolent operations is perhaps without a parallel. He 
would communicate with but one of the Commissioners, and com- 
pelled him to copy such portions of his letters as it was necessary 
to exhibit. He visited the farm subsequently purchased for the 
school, but took care to conceal the object of his visit. He 
was greatly troubled, lest the payment of the first donation 
of $10,000 should reveal his name, and various plans were pro- 
posed to avoid exposure; and it was finally agreed that the 
Commissioner, who lived in Worcester, should visit Boston, and 
receive the money from Mr. Lyman, in his own private parlor. 
In the early part of their correspondence, Mr. Foster (the Com- 
missioner) paid the postage on letters addressed to Mr. Lyman, 
to which the latter demurred, and urged him not to do so in 
future, lest the clerks in the post-office might make the discovery 
he so much feared. 

After examining various locations, the Commissioners finally 
purchased the domain now occupied, and, with as little delay as 
possible, erected buildings suitable for the accommodation of 
about 3800 boys. The buildings are of brick, and stand on an 
eminence fronting and sloping south-westwardly towards the pond, 
and about fifty rods from it, and some eighty feet above its level, 
so that it overlooks this beautiful little lake and a great extent of 
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country beyond it, forming altogether one of the finest land- 
scapes we ever looked upon. 

The buildings first erected and now known as the ‘ old houses,’ 
are all connected, and so constructed as to enclose an area, or 
court, for a play-ground, which is 118 feet long and 84 feet wide ; 
in the centre of which is a shed, under which the hoys amuse 
themselves during the foul weather. 

The external walls of these buildings are 160 feet front and 
rear, and 200 feet on each side. The wings are two stories, the 
centre building three stories, and two towers five stories high. 

The constantly increasing number of boys committed to the 
school has already made it necessary to enlarge it, so that last 
year more ground was purchased, and new buildings contracted 
for, which are now up and nearly completed, which will afford 
ample accommodation for 300 more students. The new buildings 
are constructed upon an improved plan, and will be, in every 
respect, more convenient than the old, and will enable the super- 
intendent to classify the boys according to character, or as best 
suited to the end desired. They are connected with the original 
edifice, the whole now presenting a continuous front of about 
325 feet. 4 

The old building is sadly out of repair; but the last liberal 
bequest of Mr. Lyman, which has been used for erecting the new 
edifice, will enable the superintendent to make all necessary 
repairs and alterations, so that, by the end of the present year, all 
the buildings will be in perfect and complete order, and the school 
thoroughly organized. 

In the architectural construction of the buildings, old and new, 
there are scarcely any prison features, so that the boys look upon 
themselves more in the light of students than of prisoners, which 
is one of the happiest designs of the institution. There are 
several school-rooms and work-shops, fitted up with special refer- 
ence to the comfort and convenience of the youthful occupants ; 
there are also hospitals, bathing rooms, and extensive play- 
grounds, which may be overlooked by the Superintendent, while 
seated in his office. ‘The sleeping-rooms, or dormitories, as they 
are called, have all the appearance of prison cells, being con- 
structed like them; 138 cells being in one hall of 200 feet in 
length ; the rooms are eight feet long by only four wide, and con- 
tain a bed only. 

Within these cells the boys retire, and are locked up, for the 
night ; and, without much stretch of the imagination, they may 
suppose themselves in the State’s Prison or House of Correction. 
We look upon this arrangement as a very great mistake. These 
boys should be taught to dread the prison-cell, instead of which 
they become habituated to it, and, consequently, have little or no 
fear of prisons or of prison-life. 

Besides these cells, there are several dungeons, for the punish- 
ment of the refractory; but they are seldom used. 
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The domain consists of something more than two hundred 
acres, sixty of which are under cultivation. 

There are now about 320 boys in the institution, their ages 
varying from seven to twenty years. They cultivate the farm, 
build stone walls, pick strawberries and prepare them for market ; 
make all their clothing, manufacture shoes, and do their own 
cooking, washing, and ironing. 

The affairs of the institution are managed by a Board of Trus- 
tees, who reside in different parts of the Commonwealth, and by 
resident officers, at present composed of the following gentlemen : 

Superintendent — Mr. J. L. Talcott, formerly an officer in the 
Connecticut State Prison, and for the last five years Superintend- 
ent of the Providence Reform School. 

Assistant Superintendent — Mr. O. K. Hutchinson, who has 
been attached to the school for more than four years. 

Chaplain — Rev. P. Lincoln Cushing. 

Steward — Moses O. Ayres. 

Farmer — 8. N. White. 

Matron — Miss C. H. Porter. 

There are also four male teachers, and one female teacher. 


Having thus given the reader a general idea of the institution, 
we shall next present some interesting details, by which its cha- 
racter will be fully developed. 


THE ERRING. 


Hus! speak not lightly of her now, 

Nor breathe reproach upon her name ; 
Beyond the reach of earthly cares, 

She needs no more our praise or blame ; 
The turf lies freshly on her breast, 

In pity, then, oh! let her rest! 


As gently laves the gushing stream 
The lowly spot where she is laid, 
As sweetly sing the bright-winged birds, 
As though she were some happier maid, 
And tears of midnight’s drooping flowers 
Fall on her grave — why should not ours? 


We only will remember her, 
When she was artless, young, and gay ; 
Before the world had spread its snare, 
The tempter taught her feet to stray ; 
We loved her then, with sunny brow 
And guileless heart — then let us now! 
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WILLIAM H. SEWARD AND PRISON REFORM. 


Toe Works or Wittiam Hl. Sewarp. Edited by Georce E. Baker. In three 
volumes. New York: Redfield, 110 & 112, Nassau-street. 1853. 


in the Scriptures, the righteous man is compared to a 
palm-tree; and that expressive simile is employed to de- 
scribe his excellencies and his fruits. And the history of the 
palm-tree justifies the comparison. It grows near sweet 
waters, and continues long. The heaviest burdens cannot 
press it down to a dwarfish or a crooked stature. It sug- 
gests constancy, fruitfulness, and victory. The more it is 
oppressed, the more it flourishes; and the higher it grows, 
the stronger and broader its crown becomes. The natives 
of the East, as Gibbon informs us, celebrate, either in prose 
or verse, three hundred and sixty uses to which the trunk, 
branches, leaves, juice, and fruit of the palm-tree are ap- 
plied. 

And as many excellencies and uses has the righteous 
man. KEspecially the righteous statesman, in his palm-like 
eminence; and we were, for the first time, struck with the 
force of this eloquent simile while reading the works of 
William H. Seward. From our young boyhood, we had 
loved and honored him; and, as we rose to manhood, and 
were enabled to judge his public character and career, we 
saw him rise to a moral stateliness which over-topped most 
other men in the field ; we noted his excellencies and uses. 
But our estimate has been greatly exalted by a perusal of 
these noble volumes. We are filled with more profound 
admiration, and our heart throbs with livelier gratitude, as 
we review his life and works. 

William H. Seward is an eminent Statesman. And he 
is more than a Statesman; he is a fine Historian, as these 
eloquent pages prove. More than this, he has been a T'ra- 
veller, and written from Europe one of the best series of 
letters we have read. More than this, he is an able Lawyer, 


and vindicates, with enviable talent and success, the causes 
VOL. VI. 10 
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of the weak, the injured, and oppressed, on whose side he 
is always found. And, still more tb in all, he is a Reformer 
and Philanthropist. 

It is in the character of a Refe mer and Philanthropist 
that we will consider Mr. Seward in this brief review. It 
is a grateful task that we assume, as it is a grateful and 
cheering spectacle in our days to find a politician who loves 
principle better than politics; to see a statesman exhibit 
some higher object than place or power, obey a ‘higher 
law’ than that of expedience, do his work for the future as 
for the present, and show a brave and ample manhood 
behind the glare of reputation and the pomp of state. 

Governor Seward is the friend of man in all conditions, 
in all classes and nations; and, to promote the dearest inte- 
rests of man in America, he has consecrated his life. He 
loves the prisoner, and is one of the most zealous friends 
of Prison Reform. In the very first steps of his public 
career, in the Senate of New York, ‘he urged the abolition 
of imprisonment for debt, the melioration of prison-disci- 


pline, and the establishment of a separate penitentiary for 
female convicts.’ 


‘On the 20th of March, 1832, the question came up on the 
establishment of a separate penitentiary for female convicts. In 
his speech on this subject, Mr. Seward took the broadest grounds 
of Christian philanthropy. He argued that the imprisonment of 
women in penitentiaries adapted only to the other sex, and under 
the exclusive management of men, was inhuman, and at war 
with the benevolent spirit of the age. He showed the benefits 
which the corivicts would derive from the kind and judicious care 
of persons of their own sex. ‘The prison, he maintained, should 
be made a house of refuge, rather than a place of punishment, 
where its unfortunate inmates might find protection from the 
wrongs they had received, in most cases, at the hands of men; 
where they might receive instruction and guidance, be inspired 
with new hopes, and be prepared to return to society with the 
prospect of honor and happiness. ‘The measure, which was car- 
ried, owed its success to the exertions of Mr. Seward, greatly 


aided, however, by the efficient coOperation of Mr. McDonald, 
of Westchester county.’ — Vol. i. p. 32. 


While Governor of the State, in 1839, he ‘ labored for the 
introduction of milder forms of punishment in the peniten- 
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tiaries, substituting moral discipline for the lash.’ These 
reforms were afterward adopted by the Legislature. 

We have some interesting accounts of the exercise of the 
pardoning power in Governor Seward’s hands. 


‘Combining a natural generosity and tenderness of feeling, with 
a lofty sense of justice,’ says his biographer, ‘he could not permit 
his sympathy with the unfortunate to weaken his energy in the 
execution of laws which were intimately connected with the order 
and safety of society. He allowed no conviction ascertained to 
be unjust to stand on any pretence.’ 

‘An insane man, who had committed homicide in Rensselaer 
county, under circumstances of revolting cruelty, was induced b 
the court, the public prosecutor, and his own counsel, to plead 
guilty to an indictment for murder. He was sentenced to be 
executed, under an arrangement between them, that, in conse- 
quence of thus pleading, the sentence of death should be commuted 
to imprisonment in the State Prison for life. The court and coun- 
sel urged the Governor to adopt that course, on the ground that 
the public safety and public opinion both required the confinement 
of the offender. The Governor answered that a man too insane 
to be executed was too insane to be imprisoned for life, and dis- 
charged the offender at once.’ — Vol. i. p. 58. 


The case of William Freeman will be remembered by 
many of our readers. It was an uncommon case. For 
defending it, Mr. Seward rendered himself, for a time, the 
object of severe censure and reproach in Cayuga county: 
We were visiting near the scene, and heard more than one 
of Mr. Seward’s old friends declare they could never forgive 
him that act. Six years afterward, we repeated our visit, 
and all that excitement and indignation had died away, and 
Mr. Seward was the most popular man in central New York. 
The case is one of such interest, we have a desire to present 
it unabridged to our readers ; but our space will not permit." 

In the United States Senate, Dec. 30, 1849, Mr. Seward 
presented, and defended with great eloquence, a petition 
praying for the abolition of flogging in the naval service. 
In the course of his speech, he alluded to the subject of 
flogging in prisons, and said : — 


‘ There was a struggle for twenty years to abolish this punish- 


* See the Works of William H. Seward. Edited by George E. Baker 
In three volumes. Redfield: New York. Vol. i. pp. 71-80. 
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ment in the prisons, which was resisted on the ground that disci- 
pline could not be maintained without it. Five or ten years ago, 
the punishment was prohibited, and it has never been resorted to 
since. There has nevertheless been, during that time, the same 
quiet, the same order, that prevailed before. Public sentiment 
seems to have entirely acquiesced in the reform which has been 
made, as useful, humane, and benevolent.’ — Vol. i. p. 286. 


Mr. Seward’s views of Capital Punishment are seen by a 
careful reading of his speech in defence of William Freeman 
(vol. i. p. 411); and they show, that, while he submitted to 
the reigning laws, his heart revolted against the gallows. 

The ‘ Defence of Abel Fitch and others’ is a masterly 
effort, and it breathes and burns with the spirit of enlight- 
ened humanity. It is an interesting fact, that, while Mr. 
Seward was Governer of New York, the effort to abolish 
Capital Punishment in that State was so nearly successful. 
As far as it was proper for a magistrate to extend his influ- 
ence, his was extended to encourage the effort, and effect 
that righteous reform. The bill was unanimously reported 
to the assembly by a committee of five, of which Hon. J. L. 
O’Sullivan was chairman. The bill was lost by a vote of 
47 to 52. These volumes give frequent evidence that 
Governor Seward opposed Capital Punishment. ‘ Every 
philanthropic mind,’ says he, ‘will cling to the hope, that 
ultimately the supremacy of the laws may be maintained, 
without exacting, in any case, a forfeiture of life’ (Annual 
Message, 1842). 

His messages and letters abound in recommendations of 
kindness and reform in prison-discipline. 

‘In regard to our penitentiaries, I have urged that discipline 
ought to be tempered with kindness, and that moral influences 
should be employed to secure the submission and promote the 
reformation of convicts. Although some improvement has been 
made in this respect, more can yet be accomplished. It is too 
often forgotten that the object chiefly contemplated in the adop- 
tion of our penitentiary system was the reformation of offenders. 
This object derives its importance from considerations of prudence, 
as well as of philanthropy. The unreformed convict, after being 
released, spends a brief period in committing depredations upon 


society, and in corrupting youth, and then returns to the prison 
to exercise a vicious influence upon his fellow-prisoners there. 
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Reformation can seldom be expected without addressing the mind. 
I would have the school-room in the prison fitted as carefully as 
the solitary cell and workshop; and, although attendance there 
cannot be so frequent, I would have it quite as regular. The 
recent establishment of a separate institution for female prisoners, 
under the management of one of their own sex, reflects much 
honor upon the State; and I am happy to add that it has realized 
the expectations of the Legislature. Females convicted within 
the district from which criminals are received at the Auburn 
Prison are now sent to that penitentiary, where they remain until 
an executive order is made for conveying them to Mount Pleasant ; 
and such an order cannot be made for less than ten convicts. 
This temporary imprisonment of females in the prison at Auburn 
operates harshly towards them, and is inconvenient in regard to 
the management of that institution. I respectfully recommend that 
the law be modified so that females be directly conveyed to their 
proper penitentiary. The chief obstacle to a reformation of this 
class of offenders is the inflexibility with which society rejects 
them after their season of penance is past. While the cause of 
public morals requires their exclusion, at least until they have 
given satisfactory evidence of their reformation, humanity and 
expediency unite in recommending proper efforts into sustaining 
those who are truly reformed.’ — Annual Message, 1841. Vol. ii. 
pp. 270, 271. 


The Message at the extra session, 1842, repeats these 
earnest recommendations. His correspondence breathes 
the same spirit. 


ALBANY, October 7, 1839. 
To Rev. John Luckey, Chaplain of the State Prison at Mount Pleasant. 

Dear Sir, — My correspondence has become so much deranged 
during my absence from this city, that I find I have neglected an 
acknowledgment of your very interesting communication of the 
8th of August last. I have great pleasure in saying, that all its 
suggestions seem to me both wise and benevolent. It is my pur- 
pose to call the attention of the legislature to the expediency of 
making some Legislative provision for the instruction of convicts 
in the prisons, and I find myself sustained and enlightened on the 
subject by your communication. In reply to Mr. Wiltsies’s sug- 
gestion, that, if he could be authorized to do so, he would procure 
sixty or eighty spelling-books, I very cheerfully give my advice 
that it shall be done; and whatever of influence I may have shall 
be exercised to procure the allowance of the expense incurred for 
that purpose, as well as obtaining the sanction of the Legislature 
to the same. I shall always be pleased to receive your communi- 
cations on all subjects affecting the prison. 

With sincere respect and esteem, I am your obedient servant. — 
Vol. iii. p. 478. 


VOL. VI. 10* 
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Avsurn, Dec. 14, 1846. 
To the Committee of the Prison Association of New York. 

Gentlemen, — You flatter me by inviting me to instruct you on 
the anniversary of your association. I am only a pupil of your 
own. If I should suggest any thing, it would be that you do not 
let the reform of prisons lose the just and necessary aid of the 
State by being separated from kindred reforms. The great philo- 
sopher who wrote on the advancement of learning said, ‘ Let it be 
a rule that all partitions of knowledge be accepted rather for lines 
and veins than for sections and separations ; and that the contt- 
nuance and entireness of knowledge be preserved.’ So it must be 
with all the enterprises of the age for meliorating the condition of 
society. ‘These things ought ye to have done, and ought not to 
have left the other undone,’ is an instruction as just in politics as 
it is in religion. 

You ask me, gentlemen, to cheer and encourage you. Such 
encouragement can only be derived from the inflexible purpose 
of doing good amid much unavoidable misapprehension and re- 
proach. For there is nothing immediately attractive to society 
in sympathy for offenders who have endangered its safety and 
disturbed its peace. Humanity to convicts is eminently conserva- 
tive in its operation. But no man can invoke humanity for the 
convict without being suspected.of a bad ambition; and no man 
can alleviate the punishment of the criminal without drawing upon 
himself the anger of those who derive personal satisfaction from 
the inflictions of social justice. Our holy religion makes no dis- 
tinction among the prisoners whom it enjoins us to visit. Your 
experience has taught you, that those ministrations bless those 
that render them even more than those who receive them; and 
you are sure of ultimate vindication? 

An Oglethorpe, a Howard, and a Clarkson have gained immor- 
tal names on earth in labor similar to yours; and Christianity is 
a fraud if the charity which believeth all things, endureth all 
things, hopeth all things, and withal vaunteth not itself, cannot 
open the gates of heaven. 

I am, gentlemen, with many thanks for your remembrance, 
your obedient servant. — Vol. iii. pp. 503, 504. 


A complete history of the Prisons of New York may be 
found in the record of these volumes (see p. 173). The 
works of William H. Seward are of immense value to a 
dozen different classes of readers. They are volumes of 
eloquence, rare and fine. They contain history, as we have 
said, and abound in riches of literature. But their greatest 
value, we conceive, lies in this: they furnish dates and au- 
thorities more ample than we have elsewhere found in the 
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same compass; authorities for the Statesman and Reformer 
to draw from; and are filled with decisions on all great 
questions, at once clear, elaborate, wise, and authoritative ; 
and with materials for speeches and essays on a large num- 
ber of the most important subjects that can engage the 
interests of men. ‘They will advance their author to the 
rank of Curran, Burke, Story, and Adams; and, like his 
influence and reputation, they will be better appreciated by 
the rising and by future generations than by ourown. The 
Editor, George E. Baker, Esq., has exhibited an accom- 
plished talent for his work, and has finished it with faithful- 
ness, taste, simplicity, and truth. ‘The Biographical Memoir 
is a model of its kind, which we have never seen surpassed. 
The publisher also deserves our praise for the luxury of such 
beautiful paper, type, and binding as enrich these volumes. 
D. K. L. 


AN HOUR OF PEACE. 
BY THOMAS MOORE. 


How calm, how beautiful, comes on 
The stilly hour, when storms are gone ! 
When warrior winds have died away, 
And clouds beneath the glancing ray 
Melt off, and leave the land and sea 
Sleeping in bright tranquillity, — 
Fresh as if day again were born, 
Again upon the lap of morn! 

When the light blossoms, rudely torn 
And scattered at the whirlwind's will, 
Hang floating in the pure air still, 
Filling it all with precious balm, 

In gratitude for this sweet calm ; 

And every drop the thunder-showers 
Have left upon the grass and flowers, 
Sparkles, as ’twere that lightning-gem 
Whose liquid flame is born of them! 





HOPE FOR THE OPPRESSED. 


BY MISS HARRIET WOOD. 


‘To crush under his feet all the prisoners of the earth, to turn aside the right of 
a man before the face of the Most High, to subvert a man in his cause, the Lord 
approveth not.’ — Bisxe. 


Prisoner, who sighest 
For the free air, 

And in thy cell criest 
Wildly in prayer, 

Tempted one! fallen one ! 
Mourning to-day, 

Spurned by the Pharisee 
Out of his way, — 


There’s One, compassionate, 
Knoweth thy woes, 

Feels for the tempted, — 
Mercy bestows ; 

Art thou repentant? 
Man may despise, 

But there is hope for thee, 
Sent from the skies. 


Wronged and insulted one, 
Grieved and oppressed ! 
Rankles yet bitterly 
Wrath in thy breast? 
Banish it speedily ; 
Seek not revenge : 
All man’s injustice 
Heaven will avenge. 


Where’er humanity 
Suffering shall ery 

To the All-merciful, 
Aid shall be nigh ; 

Though evil aboundeth, 
Mercy is free, 

And the true prayer of faith 
Wins it for thee! 

BROOKLINE, Mass. 












WAINWRIGHT, THE MURDERER. 


In 1880, two ladies, both young and both attractive, were 
in the habit of visiting various offices, with proposals to 
insure the life of the younger and unmarried one. The 
visits of these persons became at last a somewhat pleasing 
feature in the monotony of business, and were often made 
a topic of conversation. No sooner was a policy effected 
with one company than a visit was paid to another, with 
the same purpose. From the Hope to the Provident, from 
the Alliance to the Pelican, and from the Eagle to the 
Imperial, did these strange visitors pass almost daily. Sur- 
prise was naturally excited at two of the gentler sex appear- 
ing so often alone in places of business resort, and it was a 
nine days’ wonder. 

Behind the curtain, and rarely appearing as an actor, 
was one, who, to the literary reader versed in the periodical 
productions of thirty years ago, will be familiar under the 
name of Janus Weathercock ; while, to the student of our 
criminal annals, a name will be recalled which is only to 
be remembered as an omen of evil. The former will be 
reminded of the ‘ London Magazine, when Elia and Barry 
Cornwall were conspicuous in its pages, and when Hazlitt, 
with Allan Cunningham, added to its attractions. But, with 
these names, it will recall to them also the face and form 
of one with the craft and beauty of the serpent; of one, too, 
who, if he broke not into ‘ the bloody house of life,” has been 
singularly wronged. ‘The writings of this man in the above 
periodical were very characteristic of his nature; and, under 
the nom de guerre of Janus Weathercock, Thomas Griffith 
Wainwright wrote, with a fluent, pleasant, egotistical cox- 
combry, which was then new to English literature, a series 
of papers on art and artists. An habitué of the opera, and 
a fastidious critic of the ballel,a mover among the most 
fashionable crowds into which he could make his way, a 
lounger in the parks, and the foremost among the visitors 
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* 


at our pictorial exhibitions, the fine person and superfine 
manners of Wainwright were ever prominent. The articles 
which he penned for the ‘ London’ were lovingly illustrative 
of self and its enjoyments. He adorned his writings with 
descriptions of his appearance ; and — an artist of no mean 
ability himself — sketched, boldly and graphically, ‘ draw- 
ings of female beauty, in which the voluptuous trembled 
on the borders of the indelicate ;’ and, while he idolized his 
own, he depreciated the productions of others. This self- 
styled fashionist appears to have created a sensation in the 
circle where he adventured. His good-natured, though ‘ pre- 
tentious’ manner; his handsome, though sinister counte- 
nance; even his braided surtout, his gay attire, and semi- 
military aspect, made him a favorite. ‘ Kind, light-hearted 
Janus Weathercock, wrote Charles Lamb. No one knew 
any thing of his previous life. He was said to have been 
in the army; it was whispered that he had spent more than 
one fortune; and an air of mystery, which he well knew 
how to assume, magnified him into a hero. About 1826, 
he ceased to contribute to the magazine; and, from this 
period, the man whose writings were replete with an intense 
luxurious enjoyment, whose organization was so exquisite 
that his love of the beautiful became a passion, and whose 
mind was a significant union of the ideal with the volup- 
tuous, was dogged in his footsteps by death. It was death 
to stand in his path; it was death to be his friend; it was 
death to occupy the very house with him. Well might his 
associates join in that portion of our litany which prays to 
be delivered ‘from battle, from murder, and from sudden 
death ;’ for sudden death was ever by his side. 

In 1829, Wainwright went with his wife to visit his 
uncle, by whose bounty he had been educated, and from 
whom he had expectancies. His uncle died after a brief 
illness, and Wainwright inherited his property. Nor was 
he long in expending it. A further supply was needed; 
and Helen Frances Phebe Abercrombie, with her sister 
Madeline, step-sisters to his wife, came to reside with 
Wainwright; it being soon after this that those extraordi- 
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nary visits were made to the various life-offices, to which 
allusion has been made. On the 28th March, 1830, Mrs. 
Wainwright, with her step-sister, made their first appear- 
ance at an insurance office, the Palladium; and, by the 20th 
of April, a policy was opened on the life of Helen Frances 
Pheebe Abercrombie, a ‘buxom, handsome girl of one-and- 
twenty, for £3000, for three years only. About the same 
time a further premium was paid for an insurance with 
another office, also for £3000, but only for two years. The 
Provident, the Pelican, the Hope, the Imperial, were soon 
similarly favored ; and, in six months from granting the first 
policy, $12,000 more had been insured on the life of the 
same person, and still for only two years. But £18,000 
was not enough for ‘kind, light-hearted Janus Weather- 
cock ;’ £2000 more was proposed to the Eagle, £5000 to 
the Globe, and £5000 to the Alliance; all of whom, how- 
ever, had learned wisdom. At the Globe, Miss Abercrombie 
professed scarcely to know why she insured, telling a pal- 
pable and foolish falsehood, by saying that she had applied 
to no other office. At the Alliance, the Secretary took her to 
a private room, asking such pertinent and close questions 
that she grew irritated, and said she supposed her health, 
and not her reasons for insuring, was most important. Mr. 
Hamilton then gave her the outline of a case in which a 
young lady had met with a violent death for the sake of the 
insurance money. ‘There is no one, she said in reply, 
‘likely to murder me for the sake of my money.’ No more 
insurances, however, being accepted, the visits which had 
so often relieved the tedium of official routine ceased to be 
paid. ‘These applications being unsuccessful, there remained 
£18,000 dependent on the life of Helen Abercrombie. 

In the mean time, Wainwright’s affairs waxed desperate, 
and the man grew familiar with crime. Some stock had 
been vested in the names of trustees in the books of the 
Bank of England, the interest only of which was receivable 
by himself and his wife; and, determined to possess part of 
the principal, he imitated the names of the trustees toa 
power of attorney. This was too successful not to be 
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improved on; and five successive similar deeds, forged by 
Wainwright, proved his utter disregard to moral restraint. 
But this money was soon spent, till every thing which he pos- 
sessed, to the very furniture of his house, became pledged ; 
and he took furnished apartments in Conduit-street for him- 
self, his wife, and his sisters-in-law. Immediately after 
this, Miss Abercrombie, on pretence or plea that she was 
going abroad, made her will in favor of her sister Madeline, 
appointing Wainwright sole executor, by which, in the 
event of her death, he would have the entire control of all 
she might leave. She then procured a form of assignment 
from the Palladium, and made over the policy in that office 
to her brother-in-law. Whether she really meant to travel 
or not is uncertain: it is possible, however, that this might 
have been part of the plan, and that Wainwright hoped, 
with forged papers and documents, to prove her demise 
while she was still living; for it is difficult to comprehend 
why she should have voluntarily stated she was going 
abroad, unless she really meant to do so. In this, there is 
a gleam of light on Wainwright’s character, who, when he 
first insured the life of Miss Abercrombie, might have meant 
to treat the offices with a ‘fraudulent, and not a positive 
death. Whatever her ré/e in this tragic drama, however, it 
was soon played. On the night which followed the assign- 
ment of her policy, she went with her brother and sister- 
in-law to the theatre. The evening proved wet; but they 
walked home together, and partook of lobsters or oysters 
and porter for supper. That night she was taken ill. Ina 
day or two, Dr. Locock attended her. He attributed the 
indisposition to a mere stomach derangement, and gave 
some simple remedies, no serious apprehension being enter- 
tained by him. On the 14th December, she had completed 
her will, and assigned her property. On the 21st she died. 
On that day, she had partaken of a powder which Dr. 
Locock did not remember prescribing; and when Mr. and 
Mrs. Wainwright, who had left her with the intention of 
taking a long walk, returned, they found that she was dead. 
The body was examined; but there was no reason to attri- 
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bute the death to any other cause than pressure on the 
brain, which obviously produced it. 

Mr. Wainwright was now in a position to demand 
£18,000 from the various offices, but the claim was resisted ; 
and, being called on to prove an insurable interest, he left 
England. In 1835, he commenced an action against the 
Imperial. The reason for resisting payment was the alleged 
ground of deception; but the counsel went further; and 
so fearful were the allegations on which he rested his 
defence, that the jury were almost petrified, and the judge 
shrunk aghast from the implicated crime. The former 
separated, unable to agree; while the latter said a crimi- 
nal, and not a civil court should have been the theatre of 
such a charge. In the following December, the company 
gained a verdict; and, as the forgery on the Bank of Eng- 
land had been discovered, Wainwright, afraid of appre- 
hension, remained in France. Here his adventures are 
unknown. At Boulogne, he lived with an English officer; 
and, while he resided there, his host’s life was insured by 
him in the Pelican for £5000. One premium only was 
paid, the officer dying in a few months after the insurance 
was effected. Wainwright then left Boulogne, passed 
through France under a feigned name, was apprehended 
by the French police, and, that fearful poison known as 
strychnine being found in his possession, he was confined 
at Paris for six months. . 

After his release, he ventured to London, intending to 
remain only forty-eight hours. In a hotel near Covent 
Garden, he drew down the blind, and fancied himself safe. 
But, for one fatal moment, he forgot his habitual craft. A 
noise in the streets startled him; incautiously he went to 
the window, and drew back the blind. At the very mo- 
ment, ‘a person passing by’ caught a glimpse of his coun- 
tenance, and exclaimed, ‘'That’s Wainwright, the bank 
forger. Immediate information was given to Forrester ; 
he was soon apprehended, and his position became fearful 
enough. ‘The difficulty which then arose was, whether the 


insurance offices should prosecute him for attempted fraud, 
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whether the yet more terrible charge in connection with 
Helen Abercrombie should be opened, or whether advantage 
should be taken of his forgery on the bank to procure his 
expatriation for life. A consultation was held by those 
interested; the Home Secretary was apprised of the ques- 
tion; the opinions of the law-officers of the crown were 
taken; and the result was, that, under the circumstances, it 
would be advisable to try him for the forgery only. This 
plan was carried out; the capital punishment was foregone, 
and, when found guilty, he was condemned to transportation 
for life. 

_ The career of Wainwright is instructive. From the time 
that he quitted the simple rule of right, he wandered over 
the world under influences too fearful to detail; and he 
died in a hospital at Sydney, under circumstances too pain- 


ful to be recapitulated. — Francis’s Annals, &§c., of Life 
Insurance. 


AN ACCUSATION. 


Whoever will look over the history of Reforms will find 
one general charge against those who are the most active 
in their promotion; which is, that they are seeking their 
own individual prosperity. We should like for some of our 
correspondents to point out a single Reformer’who has not 
had to meet this unjust accusation. It is evident from 
many remarks in the Epistles of Paul, that there were some 
such charges in his day, from the fact that he so often 
reminded them that he was a tent-maker, and could there- 
fore work with his own hands. We recollect, some years 
ago, of reading a very able article on education, by Hon. 
Robert Rantoul, jun., in which he stated a fact, that we have 
seen nowhere else, in relation to Howard. Some one sneer- 
ingly said, in reference to his interest in the prisoner, that 
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‘he was well paid for it!’ When, in fact, the great philan- 
thropist spent from his own resources £30,000! He tra- 
velled over 60,000 miles, and at last fell a victim to his own 
efforts to save his fellow-beings from the plague. But one, 
more daring than the rest, has actually made this charge 
against Jesus himself! A writer, whose name we have 
forgotten, and whom we hope the world will forget, has 
even attempted to show that his great aim was to establish 
a temporal kingdom; but, finding he could not succeed, he 
finally gave up the project! How unjust! For a crown 
he obtained a crown of thorns! For a sceptre he had a 
broken reed! For a kingdom he obtained a cross! 

In every subsequent age, there have been these uneasy 
spirits, who, not being willing to lift the burden with one of 
their fingers, will spend their time showing how much profit 
the Reformers are making by their work! We think one 
reply must be sufficient. The field is white, even to har- 
vest. Now, let all who wish enter upon any of the Reforms. 
For one, we will gladly welcome them to our field of labor. 
We should be glad of fifty lecturers and agents. Who will 
come and take hold? 


Tue Suirp Caprain.—The master of the ship seemeth to be 
idle, to sit still, and to do nothing. He stirreth not the pump, he 
driveth not the oars, he soundeth not the deep, he rideth not the 
ropes, he scaleth not the shrouds, he runneth not thither and 
thither, forward or backward, under the hatches or above. He 
sitteth still, holding his peace, and looketh upon the loadstar, and 
in appearance doth nothing. But his labor passeth all the rest. 
Without his labor, all the pains which the other mariners take 
were lost. Were it not for his labor, the ship would soon strike 
upon rocks, and be staid in the sands, and they should all perish. 
So it fareth with princes and counsellors, bishops, preachers, and 
other sorts of learned men, who neither plough nor sow, nor hedge, 
nor ditch, nor use such painful labor of the body. They seem to 
do nothing, yet they do all things which is for the peace, and the 
wealth, and the safeguard of all the people. — Jewel. 
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THE IVY IN THE DUNGEON. 


BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


Tue ivy in the dungeon grew, 
Unfed by rain, uncheered by dew ; 
Its pallid leaflets only drank 

Cave moistures foul and odors dank. 


But through the dungeon-grating high 
There fell a sunbeam from the sky ; 

It slept upon the grateful floor 

In silent gladness evermore. 


The ivy felt a tremor shoot 
Through all its fibres to the root ; 
It felt the light, it saw the ray, 
It strove to blossom into day. 


It grew, it crept, it pushed, it clomb — 


Long had the darkness been its home ; 
But well it knew, though veiled in night, 
The goodness and the joy of light. 


Its clinging roots grew deep and strong, 
Its stem expanded firm and long, 

And in the currents of the air 

Its tender branches flourished there. 


It reached the beam — it thrilled, it curled, 
It blessed the warmth that cheers the world ; 
It rose towards the dungeon-bars, 
It looked upon the sun and stars. 


It felt the life of bursting spring, 

It heard the happy skylark sing ; 

It caught the breath of morns and eves, 
And wooed the swallow to its leaves. 


By rains and dews and sunshine fed, 
Over the outer walls it spread ; 

And in the day-beam waving free, 
It grew into a steadfast tree. 















Good Old Times. 


Upon that solitary place 
Its verdure threw adorning grace ; 
The mating birds became its guests, 
And sang its praises from their nests. 


Would’st thou know the moral of the rhyme? 
Behold the heavenly light! and climb: 

To every dungeon comes a ray 

Of God’s interminable day. 


Goop Op Times. — In the reign of Henry III., the first 
attempts were made at under-ground drainage. The refuse and 
dirty water from the royal kitchens had long been carried through 
the great hall at Westminster; but the foul odors were said 
seriously to affect people’s health. An under-ground drain was 
devised, therefore, to carry the offensive matter to the Thames. . . . 
London we have to picture as a mass of little whitewashed tene- 
ments, with an approach to pavement in the narrow streets, each 
street appropriated to its own trade. Down the centre of streets 
leading to the Thames ran the town-drainage into the river; near 
the river dwelt the merchants and the adventurers on the deep sea. 
Beside the corporation-wards, the city contained sokes, or districts, 
under independent lords: the soke lords and their tenants had a 
vote as citizens, but were exempt from city jurisdiction. The 
consequence of this arrangement was a city divided against itself, 
which gave comparative impunity to malefactors. The streets were 
so dangerous that the Canons of St. Martin-le-Grand were afraid 
to go across the road to their collegiate church, and so obtained 
leave to connect their lodgings with the church tower by a wooden 
bridge. . . . Those wretched good old times! ‘There is hardly a 
glory in them that will bear the light. Even the Wardon pie, 
that phantom emblem of good cheer, which we troll over with an 
oily chuckle when we sing about the monks of old, is— what? 
‘ The Cistertian monks of Wardon, in Bedfordshire, produced, at 
some early but uncertain time, a baking variety of the pear. It 
bore, and still bears, the name of the Abbey; it figured on its 
armorial escutcheon, and supplied the contents of those Wardon 
pies so often named in old descriptions of feasts.’ The flagon of 
wine and the Wardon pie — what have they come to? Vin 
ordinaire in a wooden mug, and a quashy mess of baking pears 
under a pie-crust of the Middle Ages! 
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IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. 


ITS UNEQUAL AND UNJUST CHARACTER CONSIDERED. 


No. IV. 


BY J. R. 8 VAN VLEET. 


To the Members of the Constitutional Convention. 


‘* Know all ye who exercise power, that Gop hates injustice.”"— Sidney Taylor. 


GENTLEMEN, — The petition to which we have called your 
attention further asserts that the law of imprisonment for 
debt should be abolished by a constitutional provision, 
because it is unequal and unjust in its operation; it, does 
not protect the weak against the strong, and because it 
panders to the baser passions of our nature, by enabling the 
creditor to gratify a tyrannical, revengeful, and cruel spirit. 

Credit enters so largely into all our financial transactions, 
that it has been called the basis of business. It extends 
throughout all the ramifications of society. The laborer 
upon a railroad credits the contractor a week or a month, 
and the contractor, in his turn, credits the company; the 
mechanic credits his employer for a week or a fortnight, 
and his employer gives his customers months of credit; the 
great body of clerks in our cities are employed by the year, 
and receive their salaries at longer or shorter intervals; the 
manufacturer or importer sells his goods on long or short 
time to the jobbers, and the jobbers sell in the same way to 
the retailers, and the retailers have running accounts with 
their customers; and thus it is in all the great and small 
business-transactions of life. All this credit is based upon 
the supposed capacity to pay, or upon the honesty of the 
parties credited; but suppose the confidential clerk of a 
jobber or retailer embezzles a large quantity of goods, or 
robs the safe of a few thousand dollars, or successfully 
forges a check for a large amount, and either absconds or 
loses the proceeds of his robbery in one of the Boston gam- 
bling houses, which flourish so finely under the laws of this 
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Commonwealth; or any other unforeseen calamity should 
happen, whereby the merchant could not meet his engage- 
ments, would it be equal and exact justice for a few of his 
creditors to strip him of all his property, beggar his family, 
and cast him into jail; thus leaving nothing for those who 
were ignorant of his misfortunes, or too humane to press 
their demands ? 

Again, the operatives of a factory are suddenly thrown 
out of employment by the failure of the ‘ Corporation,’ the 
burning of the mills, or the suspension of operations. The 
father of a family, who daily toiled in the factory, has con- 
tracted sundry debts, predicated upon constant employment; 
now finds his resources cut off, and fails to pay his debts. 
One creditor strips his house, another puts him in jail; and 
it may be, for such cases constantly occur, that he can 
neither take the poor debtor’s oath nor pay the debt. Hence, 
the poor man suffers in prison, his family suffers for his 
assistance, and his other creditors are unjustly dealt by 
because of his imprisonment. Were he at liberty, he might 
obtain employment, and pay the remainder of his debts. I 
need not multiply illustrations: your own intelligence and 
experience will readily suggest enough of them. 

Another unjust feature of this law is, that it views misfor- 
tune in the same light as crime. We should think strange 
of that Legislator that should authorize an individual to be 
imprisoned because he had lost a ship at sea, or had a ware- 
house burned down. We should be still more surprised if a 
law should be passed, authorizing the innocent to be pun- 
ished for the guilty; yet these absurdities are found con- 
nected with this law. The law does not inquire into the 
cause of the inability. A man may become insolvent in 
consequence of sickness, shipwreck, a fire, a bad season, 
political changes affecting trade at home or abroad, or, being 
prosperous in his own business, he may be involved in the 
ruin of his debtor, his whole family may be suffering with 
sickness or any other evil; indeed, he may be himself in 
the very arms of death. In short, there is no end to the 
cruelties of the present system. 
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The injustice and practical operation of this law is forci- 
bly set forth by the following paragraph from the Provi- 
dence ‘ Daily Advertiser :’ — 

‘Saturday last, being return day, upwards of twenty 
persons were committed to jail, in this town, for debt, on 
executions. ‘This is the residuum of the shocks of 1829. 
Among the debtors are many of our most worthy fellow- 
citizens. One of them, Captain Samuel Godfrey, is now 
86 years of age, with the loss of hearing, and nearly bent 
double by infirmities. He is committed, too, not for a debt 
of his own, but for having been an endorser. We envy not 
the feelings of a creditor, who thus exacts the pound of 
flesh, at an age, too, when the sources of life are so dried 
up, that he might venture to cut it out without the risk of 
drawing a drop of blood,’ 

In our criminal code we consider every man innocent till 
he is proved guilty; but here we consider every man guilty 
till he is proved innocent. Human liberty cannot be right- 
fully restrained but for some criminal offence; but here the 
creditor has a discretionary power over the body of the 
debtor, without proof, or even a charge of fraud or dis- 
honesty. It has been laid down as a maxim, that it is 
better for ten guilty persons to escape than for one innocent 
person to suffer; but here, by this law, ten innocent persons 
suffer, where one guilty man is punished. ‘The object of 
punishment ought to be to reform the offender and benefit 
society; but the imprisonment of an honest debtor brings 
him in contact with depraved felons, which too often de- 
stroys his moral character, or, feeling himself disgraced, he 
becomes reckless of character, dissolute and often ruined, 
and returns to society, its bane and curse. 

‘The object of the present law is to compel the debtor to 
discharge the demand, but the law defeats the end in two 
ways: the individual is prevented from acquiring more 
property, and the means are lessened which he at first 
possessed ; for the law contains the following strange incon 
sistency: it allows the creditor to take the body, but does 
not allow him to take the tools of the debtor, as though his 
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tools deserved more respect than his body! You, gentle- 
men, can judge which evinces the most mercy, and is of the 
most practical utility, to take a man away from his tools, or 
take the tools away from the man. This would be an ex- 
cellent law, if the tools could get a living for the man! 
What should we think of a Legislature that should enact a 
law, allowing every individual to try and punish any man 
for theft, murder, or any crime? Yet this law allows pun- 
ishment even where no crime is charged or proved. It is 
not even necessary to prove that there is a true debt. In- 
deed, we have been informed by an eminent lawyer that 
persons have been imprisoned on fictitious claims, for the 
purpose of gaining some other-end! Instances have been 
where the object was to decide a vote at the elections, or 
to turn the family of the debtor out of doors. Sometimes 
it has been found upon trial, after imprisonment, that the 
balance was even in favor of the debtor! This law does not 
proportion the punishment to the offence. ‘The poor man 
who owes $10 is punished as much as he who owes 
$100,000! Indeed, here is where the law falls heavily on 
the poorer classes of community. Besides, those who are 
really dishonest, and owe enormous debts; generally find 
some way to escape all punishment.’ * 

The language of an able writer on this subject may here 
be appropriately employed : — 

‘ Unfortunately, the men who are guilty of the greatest 
frauds upon their creditors are not generally the men who 
are imprisoned for their debts. How many insolvents have 
there been, who have failed for very large sums, and 
have not paid ten cents on the dollar, and, after having 
compromised with their creditors by a deceptive representa- 
tion of their property, have lived like men of large fortune! 
And among those creditors were, perhaps, included widows 
and orphans, who, by their failure, were deprived of their 
means of support.’ 


The injustice and cruelty (says Col. Johnson) of the 


* Essays on Imprisonment for Debt. By Cuartzs Srzar. Hartford: 
B. Spenny, 1831. 
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system are generally conceded; but the wisest heads and 
purest hearts have found such insurmountable difficulties in 
devising a remedy which will at once eradicate the evil, 
and guard against imaginary dangers, that the preservation 
of public liberty must be regarded as hopeless, upon any 
other principle than that of the total and absolute abolition 
of imprisonment for debt. For ages past, the common 
rights of humanity have been violated upon the pretext 
that, in some cases, fraud may exist, and to such a degree 
as may justly deprive a citizen of his liberty; but can there 
be no other remedy provided than that of submitting it to 
the arbitrary will of the creditor, to punish at discretion the 
innocent and the guilty? Shall ninety-nine innocent victims 
of misfortune be cut off from their families and the world, 
that one fraudulent debtor may be punished without trial, 
and without proof of guilt? In the imprisonment of a 
hundred debtors, one may have deserved the punishment of 
fraud; and, in this solitary case of just retribution, the cries 
of the ninety-nine innocent sufferers are unheard or unre- 
garded. 

It is inconsistent with the whole spirit of our institutions 
to urge, as arguments in favor of the system, that creditors 
are seldom vindictive against honest debtors; or that frau- 
dulent debtors are more numerous than cruel creditors; or 
that public sentiment will correct the disposition to act with 
severity. ‘The facts are often the reverse. Creditors are often 
relentless. It is doubtful whether fraud is not as common 
on the part of the creditor as on that of the debtor, and 
cruelly more common than either; and public sentiment has 
but little influence over an avaricious mind. 'The system 
originated in cupidity. It is a confirmation of power in the 
few against the many; the fortunate against the unfortu- 
nate; the patrician against the plebeian ; and it is doubtful 
whether that civilized community ever existed, which would 
tolerate this system, if the sentiments of all could be known 
and faithfully represented. Surely, Massachusetts would 
not; and in behalf of the thousands who have been impri- 
soned for debt in the jails of this Commonwealth during 
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the last five years, and in behalf of the thirteen hundred 
and sixty-three who have suffered in our prisons during the 
last year, I implore you to give us an opportunity of record- 


ing our detestation of a law which is privately producing 
misery, wretchedness, and crime. 


‘NO REST.’ 








BY J. He. BROWNE. 


On no! I cannot rest to-day, 
There’s work — there’s work to do! 

Work for the willing heart and hand, 
Life’s fleeting period through ; 

I must not loiter — must not sleep, 
Save in the friendly night, 

Which hideth with her mantling shade 

The labors of the light. 
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Oh no! I cannot rest to-day : 
The human heart and mind, 

In many a dark and sterile spot, 
Is groping, halt, and blind ; 

And there are burdens to be borne, 
And fetters to be broke, 

And trees of evil to hew down 

With many a tiresome stroke. 















Oh no! I cannot rest to-day, 
The foes are all around ; 
And some concealed in ambush lay, 
And some dispute the ground. 
Then let us gird the harness on, 
To wrestle or to toil, 
Assured the laborer yet shall reap 
A timely generous spoil. 
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What! shall the Almighty hand prepare 
A world-broad ripened field, 

And we, who live and move thereon, 

The sickle shun to wield? 


Mission of Jesus. 


Then labor — labor every day, 
Forgetting selfish sorrow : 

This harvest-hour alone is ours, 
The storm may come to-morrow. 


Then let us rest upon a day 
When nothing’s to be done, 
If e’er such unexampled time 
Should dawn beneath the sun. 
And when the night of death comes down, 
We'll join the sleeping number, 
And in the green and quiet grave 
The weary heart shall slumber. 


But, oh! the undecaying part! 
Will it not plume its wings, 

And labor upward — on and on, 
*Midst immaterial things? 

The soul — the never-tiring soul — 
Will it not work for ever, 

And find its rest, its joy, its heaven, 
Where labor ceaseth never! 


Mission oF JEsus. — Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, in his 
remarks at the anniversary of the Five Points mission, said: 
‘When Christ went where they were sick, he healed them; where 
there was actual want, he created bread, and came down to their 
physical condition. Take the gospel to the miserable outcasts of 
our city, and no man can preach it unless he does more. It is as 
though he made a mark in the sand, and the first tide washes it 
away. Preach the gospel, and the hunger of the man makes him 
forget it. There is a great deal more gospel in a loaf of bread 
sometimes, than in an old dry sermon. If I go to a man, and 
bring him in his want ever so much philosophy, he will not hear 
it; if I come down, and bring him bread and clothes and medi- 
cine, this will give him a correct idea of the gospel, — one which 
he can appreciate and understand.’ 
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NOTES BY THE WAY. 
No. III. 


THE SABBATH — PREACHING. 


Wuize in London, I felt a strong desire to deliver some 
lectures on Crime. I was told that I must wait to be sent 
for from different parishes. This was not the usual practice 
with Reformers, at least, in America. When, however, it 
was known that I was in England, I received a number of 
letters from various places. ‘The Hon. Rev. Baptist Noel 
freely opened his chapel, and gave me several valuable hints 
how to proceed in London. He is one of the most popular 
preachers among the dissenters, and fearlessly advocates the 
Reforms of the day. Ishall never forget my interview. It 
was on a Sunday, when he scarcely ever allowed any one 
to see him during the intermission. I rather hesitated 
about seeing him at that time; but it seemed to be then or 
never. He very warmly welcomed me on my mission. I 
found that the fact of my admission to his chapel was of 
immense advantage; for it at once inspired confidence in 
all those who heard of his liberality. From that time I 
could have spoken, had my health allowed me, every Sab- 
bath. As it was, I spoke in Worcester, Bath, Reading, 
Cheltenham, &c. My subject was new, and my manner of 
lecturing somewhat different from the English; and being 
well sustained by letters from America, I should have met 
with considerable success. 

There are 700 churches in London; about half are of the 
established church, at whose door no reformer ever knocks 
for entrance. Perhaps there should be some exception: to 
this strong remark, for Lord Ashley is a high-church mem- 
ber. One occasionally finds, even in the bosom of the 
establishment, a devoted soul; but, then, this is not a fruit 
of the church; they are so in spite of the church. A mn, 
speaking on this subject, says : — 


‘I have heard excellent sermons in St. Paul’s and in West- 
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minster Abbey, where of all other places one would least expect 
it. I have also heard sermons of a very high order, spiritual, 
practical, earnest, evincing a living faith in the preacher, in 
several of the larger Episcopal churches of the city. The services 
were performed in a manner that did one’s heart good to join in; 
and, what is more, these churches were well filled with attentive, 
serious worshippers. No cause of complaint exists, that in the 
neighborhood of these churches the ground is given up to dis- 
senters. ‘The preachers are evidently working men; and though 
I cannot but regard them as in unfortunate trammels, I do and 
will rejoice, that through them the gospel is preached in its 
fulness, and a way which is adapted to make men better and 
happier. With regard to the dissenters, as the Independents, 
Baptists, Wesleyans, I must say that their preaching is of a far 
higher order than report had led me to expect. The gospel never 
appeared to me more glorious, more convincing, more adapted to 
make man what he should be, and to prepare him for a higher 
state, than as I have heard it from the lips of these men. I may 
be too appreciative: my sympathies may run too strongly with 
these men, and my judgment may be warped; for I do love men 
who think there can be a church without a bishop, as well as with, 
or rather, that every faithful pastor is a bishop. From thinking 
perhaps too little of these men, as that they were generally ear- 
nest, good men, but not highly educated nor eloquent, 1 may 
rush into the opposite extreme, of thinking too highly of them. 
But really, if I do not entirely misjudge, several of whom I have 
heard are not only earnest, good preachers, but are eloquent, 
chastely, persuasively, successfully eloquent. If I am not mis- 
taken, ingland owes much of her present good order, her increa- 
sing light, and more diffusive education, to the labors of her 
dissenting ministers. The British Government, I suppose, is 
gratified for what these men and their churches are doing at 
home, and see what they are doing, through their missionaries, 
to tame the savages of her wide dominion. If not, she is an 
ungrateful government; for influences, potential and salutary, 
adapted to lift man up, to make him a better citizen, are emanat- 
ing from these sources; and let it be remembered that whatever 
makes him a better citizen here, prepares him for a higher citizen- 
ship.’ 
«* We in other robes shall shine; 
We ghall never wholly die. 


O’er the shade that death must cast, 
Dawneth immortality.” ’ 


I saw many gross violations of the Sabbath. Various 
estimates have been made of the number who neglect pub- 
lic worship. One writer says :~— 


‘I have attended church in parts of the city, distant from my 
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lodgings, and distant from each other. In walking the rounds, I 
have judged that more than half of the 6000 omnibuses usually 
plying, have been running at their full speed. Steamers, as many 
and as full as on other days, have been skimming up and down the 
river. Many of the railroads, as by previous advertisement, have 
carried off great parties of pleasure. As one passes through the 
streets and past the parks, he sees too many devoting the day to 
pleasure. Now and then you see groups of men standing about, 
who look as if they would do mischief, if the eyes of the police 
were turned away. You see too many shops open. As the day 
draws towards the hours of darkness, you see many women, 
primmed probably for other purposes than going to church. But 
it must be remembered that this is the sabbath-breaking of no less 
than two millions and a half of people; a population greater than 
two such states as Massachusetts, and about equal to that of all 
New England. If the sabbath-breaking of those six states were 
brought together into one condensed view, I think it would ap- 
pear as great, and I fear greater.’ 


I used frequently to visit the Ragged Schools on Sunday 
evening. In passing along, especially to the Field Lane 
School, I think I never saw a more general desecration of 
this sacred day. The shops and gin-palaces were open — 
groups of idle boys and girls were standing about in every 
direction. In the midst of all, it was pleasant to witness 
the efforts of a few devoted men and women, who were 


endeavoring to reclaim the vicious to purity and good- 
ness. 


BEAUTY ASLEEP. 


Dark lay her eyelid’s jetty fringe 
Upon that cheek, whose roseate tinge 
Mixed with its shade, like evening’s light 
Just touching on the verge of night. 
Her eyes, though thus in slumber hid, 
Seemed glowing through the ivory lid ; 
And, as I thought, a lustre threw 
Upon her lips reflecting dew — 

Such as a night-lamp, left to shine 
Alone on some secluded shrine, 

May shed upon the votive wreath 
Which pious hands have hung beneath. 
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DESERVING OF REBUKE. 


THERE is a growing tendency, in some quarters, to over- 
estimate the present state of society, and proportionably to 
undervalue the past. At the late festival of the New York 
Typographical Society, on the anniversary of Franklin’s 
birth-day, the following very censurable toast was given, 
and was responded to by Rev. H. W. Beecher without re- 
buking the under-estimate of the apostolic gift of tongues. 
This is the more surprising, because, it being one of the 
regular toasts to which he was to respond, he had an 
opportunity to see that it exalted the press above a miracu- 
lous gift. 


‘The Pulpit —It finds in the illimitable dissemination of its 
teachings by the Press, a gift of tongues more potent than that of 
the Apostles on the day of Pentecost.’ 


Rev. Henry Ward Beecher responded. He felt pleased that 


the Pulpit had such great dependence, with all other professions, 
on the Press. Connected as all pursuits and institutions of our 
city are together, he felt grateful in recognizing occasionally the 
performance of the duties which they owed to each other, and 
more particularly on behalf of the Pulpit he desired to recognize 
that which they owed to the Press. The Pulpit which stands in 
a community without intelligence is an utter impossibility, for it 
either will create a press or sink itself. There was no religion 
without intelligence. If the congregation be a reading one, the 
pastor may take a thousand things for granted; but there was one 
particular point on which he wished to speak, that now the Pulpit 
is not the voice of one speaking to one hundred or five hundred, 
nor is it the voice, as it sometimes was, of one speaking in the 
wilderness, but through the influence of the Press their sermons 
were heard by five thousand next day, and fifteen millions within 
a few days; and ministers had less influence from their pulpits 
than through the newspapers. If a man could stand on some 
high mountain, and speak to the inhabitants of the country (a 
feat which he never heard of being accomplished, except by the 
man who sang bass to thunder), he could not effect half so much 
as a man with an ordinary voice can through the Press. He had 
heard from a gentleman who preceded him, that no printer was 
ever found in the State’s prison: the air of that institution did 
not agree with them, and may their prejudice against it remain 
with them for ever! — New York Daily Times, Jan. 17. 





LITERARY WORLD. 


The Homes of the New World. By Freprixa Bremer. Translated by 
Mary Howitt. 2vols.,12mo. New York: Harper & Brothers. — These 
volumes, the authoress remarks in the preface, were not written for the. 
public eye, and therefore the tone of familiar unreserve that marks them 
must be overlooked. They were written in a series of letters to a beloved 
sister in Stockholm, who died shortly before the writer’s return to her 
native country. A careful revision of the letters would have much im- 
proved them. Many obscure people with whom Miss Bremer came in 
contact will be astonished to find themselves brought before the public 
gaze. She is so genial and warm-hearted that she magnifies the little at- 
tentions of her friends into services the most magnanimous. But through 
these volumes there runs a delightful free-heartedness, a frankness that 
gives them a peculiar charm; and though in many cases there is a 
tendency to tedious gossip, her true kindness of heart redeems it all. 
The sketches of persons form the principal attraction of the books. She 
speaks at some length of Emerson, with whom she is singularly fascinated. 
In the first volume she gives her visit to Boston, and her impressions of 
some of its celebrities. She here meets with Theodore Parker, ‘ whose 
whole being, expression, gestures, struck her as purely original — the 
expression of a determined and powerful nature, with a Socratic head, 
and large, well-formed hands,’ — Alcott, ‘the Platonic idealist, with a 
remarkably beautiful silver-haired head,’ — Garrison, ‘ in whose beautiful 
countenance and clear eagle-eye is seen that resolute spirit which makes 
the martyr,’ — Charlotte Cushman, ‘whose frank, blue eye, strong, 
clever forehead, and the honest, sensible expression of her whole demea- 
nor and conversation, make one like to be with her,’,—James Russell 
Lowell, in whom, ‘singularly enough, she did not discern that deeply- 
earnest spirit which charmed her in so many of his poems, though he was 
brilliant, witty, gay, especially in the evening, when his talk is like an 
incessant play of fireworks,'— Longfellow, ‘ an agreeeable host who gave 
American wines, Sherry and Champagne,’ the latter made from the 
Catawba grape at Cincinnati, Fredrika thought ‘ especially good,’ — and 
Whittier, ‘ one of those Puritans who will not bend to or endure injustice 
in any form.’ The work is having a great sale, and its circulation will be 
productive of much good. 


Godey’s Lady’s Book and Graham’s Magazine have come to hand, filled 
with capital articles, and well illustrated. 





2 Literary World. 


A Review of Rev. Theodore Parker’s Sermon on Daniel Webster. By 
Junius Americanus. Boston: Munroe & Co.— This pamphlet is written 
in a bitter and malignant spirit, and reflects no credit on either the head 
or heart of the author. The little argument he uses is faulty and untena- 
ble. His style is coarse, brutal, and at times indecent. Read the follow- 
ing characteristic paragraph : — 

‘Mr. Parker either believes this or he does not.’ ‘ If he does not believe 
it, as before God, I do not doubt, then he is doubly damned, as a foul- 
mouthed liar, and a black-hearted scoundrel, ‘‘ who should be lashed 
naked through the world with a whip of scorpions,”’ and run the gauntlet 
of God’s creation in like manner, until he pitches headlong into that 


outer darkness, in which is his proper portion, until he repents himself 
of his foul slanders, and says, in the remorse of returning virtue : — 


‘Oh, would the deed were good, 
For now the devil that told me, —I did well, 
Says that this deed is chronicled in hell !’’ 


A careful study of the style of ‘ Junius’ and of Mr. Webster’s speeches 
would be advantageous to the American Junius. As a specimen of his 
veracity, we need only remark that he says the 28th Congregational 
Society, when they are pleased, applaud in the manner of a pit of a 
theatre. 


Putnam’s Monthly for November is very attractive. Papers are given 
on the Works of Sir William Hamilton, The Pacific Railroad, a Moosehead 
Journal, Characters in Bleak House, &c. That of a Moosehead Journal 


is evidently the production of a writer of no ordinary power of imagination. 
We congratulate the publishers on the success of their efforts for the ele- 
vation of American literature. Fetridge & Co. have it. 


The Barnstable Patriot has come to our table enlarged and in a new 
dress. We are glad to notice this indication of prosperity. The ‘ Patriot ’ 
is an able sheet, and we hope the ‘ shadow’ of its editor, Major Phinney, 
‘may never be less.’ We look with peculiar pleasure on Cape Cod people 
or papers. 


—_—_——______ 


AN APPEAL TO THE FRIENDS OF THE CAUSE. 


We have aimed to make as few appeals as possible to the friends of the 
cause in which we are engaged. It is never pleasant, and we would 
rather that our pages would be kept free from every thing of the kind. 
But we find that we must break through all resolutions of that nature. 
There are seasons when our labors are as arduous as ever, and when we 
are without the necessary means. Such is the fact at the present moment. 
The amount paid in to sustain the cause is very inadequate to its wants. 
During the last six months, there has not been half enough paid in to 
meet the expenses. Consequently, we have been obliged to travel and 
collect, and give Lectures in various places. This has taken us away 
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from many important duties at home. Besides, ill-health has prevented 
our making that effort which the cause seriously demands. We, there- 
fore, earnestly appeal to our friends to sustain this work. We have done 
what we could. It is necessary now to raise the sum of five hundred 
dollars without delay. Prisons are to be visited ; discharged Convicts 
are to be assisted ; places are to be procured for truant boys; the periodi- 
cal is to be sustained; public Lectures are to be delivered. In short, a 
great moral work is to be accomplished. All depends on voluntary con- 
tributions. Our work is before the public. For twenty years we have 
labored in the cause of philanthropy, and we are willing still to do our 
part; but we have no means of our own. May we not look for a little 
aid? We feel grateful to those who have assisted from time to time. 
There are a few friends who never refuse to aid this cause; but as it is 
one that commends itself to all, and embraces all, without reference to 
sect or party, it should receive general support. 

It should be borne in mind that there must always be a great loss on the 
periodical itself. There are many who leave the periodical in the post- 
office, and in various ways defraud us of our dues. Still, we know the work 
accomplishes much good; and with a few hundred names more added to 
our list, there would be sufficient to sustain the whole cause. 


Jutiren’s Concerts. — Boston has been taken by surprise. Jullien has 
fairly won the day by his music. We have never heard any thing equal 
to his band. On-his benefit the great Music Hall was thronged. No 
such assemblies have appeared in Boston since the days of Jenny Lind. 
No description of his music will ever give the true idea. Every thing is 
grand and sublime. He has picked up throughout the world the very 
best musical talent. We know not which piece most to admire. ‘The 
American’ generally pleased the best ; probably because it contained our 
favorite national airs: ‘ The Star Spangled Banner,’ ‘ Our Flag is there,’ 
‘Hail Columbia,’ ‘ Yankee Doodle,’ &c., the whole concluding with a 
triumphal military finale. In this piece Julien brings in twenty of his 
eminent Solo performers. 

Bottesini on the double bass was a wonderful performance. He 
handled his huge instrument as lovingly as if it were a child. 

On the clarionet Wuillie was fine beyond conception. 

The ballad, ‘Twas on a Sunday Morning,’ was admirably sung by 
Mdle. Anna Zerr. 

It seemed to us, in short, that each performer embodied a whole 
concert in himself. We trust Jullien will make another visit to our city. 
He has just begun to be appreciated. 


Mercantite Lisrary Lectures. — The lectures before the Mercantile 
Library Association commence on Monday and Wednesday, the 14th and 
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16th insts. These courses have been deservedly popular, and the distin- 
guished speakers announced for this winter warrant an attractive and 
instructive series. Among the lecturers engaged, we find the names of 
Hon. B. F. Thomas, Hon. Rufus Choate, E. P. Whipple, Epes Sargent, 
Wendell Phillips, Esqs., Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, Hon. Josiah Quincy, 
Jr., Rev. E. H. Chapin, Hon. R. C. Winthrop, Park Benjamin, Esq., Dr. 
Holmes, Rev. 'T’. Starr King, Daniel N. Haskell, Esq., and others of 
acknowledged talent. Mrs. Mowatt will read before both courses. Par- 
ticulars may be learned and tickets procured at the rooms of the Associa- 
tion, corner of Province and Bromfield streets. 


REMOVAL. 


Tue Prisoners’ Frrenp Office is removed to B. H. Greene’s Bookstore, 
124, Washington-street, corner of Water-street. 


DONATIONS 


Eliphalet Trask, Springfield, Mass. . $4.00 John W. Bull, Hartford, Conn. 
Hon. Geo. Bliss, °° - « 5.00 John M. Bunce, - 
James M. Thompson, ,, - 5.00 Hon. Phillip Ripley, ,, 


| 


Jane A. Hatch, 9%” - - 100 | Rev. J. M. Clark,  ,, 


eo ° 
” 


RECEIPTS SINCE OCTOBER 1. 


Mrs. M. A. Farrar, Watertown, Mass. . $1.00 | George Francis, Hartford, Conn. . 
G. E. Cheever, North Attleboro’ o - 5 Timothy Williams, ‘ 
Mrs. Rev. Amos Clarke, Sherburne . 2.00 | George Beech, 
Israel Trask, Gloucester. . . . . - 5.00 | George Beech, Jr., 
J. M. Seaward, Natick . .... . 200 David Clark, 
Dexter Washburn, ,, «© - + + + «200 Elisha Colt 

Edw. Walcutt, °>, ... . . . 2.00 | Rev.O.H.Tilloston, |, 


” 
” 
” 
” 
” * 


James Keeting, oe 

Lucy Earle, Worcester . > 
Nathaniel Richardson, W arren 
F. 8. Strong, Springfield 

G. W. Harrison, _ ,, e 
J.& H. Hatch, 9 

David Warner, 99 

Homer Foote, os 

Geo. D. Cadwell, ,, 

8S. Wasson, 99 

Francis Wood, me 

Robert Clenighen, ,, 

Daniel A. Adams, ,, 

Chas. Howard, ‘ 
Rev. C. H. Webster, Cabotville 
Benjamin Leavitt, - 
Orren Dudley, 

James M. Blanchard, Springfield 
Charles Deane, Cabotville . . 
Rev. John F. Moores, Deerfield . 
Wm. Arnold, Northampton . 
J.D. Kellogg, - 
Warner’s Hotel, 

Abner Church, Hartford, Conn. 


George D. Wells, Greenfield, Mass. . 
F. R. Allen, ” , 
8. E. Stiles, 

John 8. Ward, Montague " 

John Davis, a 

George Wright, - ‘ 
Martin H. Clapp, ,, ° 
Warren Bardwell, ,, ° 
Rev. 8. Barber, Hubbardston . 
Joseph Raymond, * 

Asa Mureau, 99 

Charles Hyde, 99 

Abijah Eddy, s 

Cyrus Greenwoud, __,, 

Moses Phelps, 

Mrs. A. Ruggles, Reading . — 
Rev. Mr. Hunting, Brookfield . 
Augustus Morse, Hubbardston 
Lovejoy & Eaton, Boston 

W. C. Grout, Wayland . 

James Draper, ° 
Francis A. Potter, Cheshire ee 
Fredrick Brown, am | cs ; 
John McClean, P- 
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